as ted for a promise of the reversion of the governorship of Ceylon. The duke replied that he could make no promise till the vacancy arose, but added, ambiguously enough, that no motive of policy would prevent him from employing Sir Hudson wherever th^at officer's services could be useful. Sir Hudson th<en pressed for a pension, but the duke replied, unambiguously enough, that neither would Parliament ever grant one nor would Mr. Peel ever consent to propose one to the House of Commons. This was cold comfort from the duke for the man whom the dutke professed to think hardly used. And after th^ expiry of his appointment in Ceylon he never re-celled either employment or pension. We do not kn_ow what his deserts may have been, but we think that he was hardly used by his employers.
"When O'Meara's book came out, Sir Hudson had his opportunity. He determined to appeal to the law to vindicate his character. He at once retained Copley and Tindal, who bade him select the most libellous passages in the book for his affidavit in applying for a criminal information. This was easier said than done, "from the peculiar art with which tho book was composed/' . . . "Truth and falsehood/' continued Lowe, "were so artfully blended tog-ether in the book, that he found it extremely difficult to deny them in an unqualified manner/' He foutnd it, indeed, so difficult that he took too long about it. O'Meara had published his book in July, It was not till the latter end of Hilary term, , that Lowe's counsel appeared in court to move for the criminal information. The judges held that tho application was made too late. He had to pay his own costs, and his character remained unvin-
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